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To know the cause why music was ordained; 
Was it not to refresh the mind of man, 
After his studies or his usual pain ? 
Then give me leave to read philosophy, 
And, while I pause, serve in your harmony. 
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BEETHOVEN AND THE FIRST PERFORMANCE OF HIS 
CHORAL SYMPHONY. 


[The interest with which we feel that all the admirers of Beethoven will 
peruse the following letter, which has been obligingly communicated to us 
by M. Stumpff, cannot but be considerably enhanced by their remembrance 
of the handsome, thoughtful, and kindly feeling manner, in which that gentle- 
man, one of Beethoven’s most devoted worshippers, testified to the great com- 
poser the respect he entertained for his genius. We allude of course to the 
fact of his having presented him with a set of Handel’s works, elegantly 
bound, and delivered at Beethoven’s residence free of every expense ; an act of 
liberality and good feeling which could scarcely have been more gratifying 
to Beethoven, than it is creditable to the good taste and kindly spirit of M. 
Stumpf. This gentleman, we may add, enjoyed Beethoven’s friendship and 
confidence, and was the first person in London to whom he addressed himself 
in his last illness. ] 


To J. A. Stumpff, Esq., Great Portland Street, London. 
Vienna, May 1824. 
My pear FRIEND,—since the year 1815 when Beethoven afforded us the 
opportunity of hearing his‘ Battle of Vittoria,’ and two new symphonies, 
there has not been any thing of his composition, with the exception 
of a beautiful mass, submitted to the ear of the great public. 

In the meanwhile Rossini appears, and so completely rules the whole 
musical stage, that nothing is heart but his operas and overtures; and 
all those earlier compositions which had hitherto been looked upon as 
masterpieces, are rejected as worn out and good for nothing. 

But though the demands of the dilettanti were fully satisfied by 
Rossini’s ear-coaxing and easily comprehended melodies, by his novel 
application of the crescendos which Jomelli first employed, by his sur- 
prising modulations effects ;—though tov, the earnest and real musician 
could not deny him the possession of great talents, energy and inventive 
powers ; yet was his want of that deep spirit, which should exist in 
every art, but more especially music, tvo visible and too striking, 
Not to cause a longing for so:rething more than mere ear-tickling—for 
music in short, which should exalt the mind, animate the feeling, and 
excite in the soul sentiments, of which the vibrations should endure, 
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when the tones which had produced them, had long since passed 
away. 

kor this reason in February last, thirty of the most eminent true artis's 
and lovers of music, addressed a letter, which they severally signed, to 
Beethoven. in which they called upon him to step forward in opposition 
to the frivolous spirits of the age, and to allow his new syimphonies, as 
as well as his last grand mass, to be publicly heard. 

The performance of these works was delayed from various causes 
until the evening of the 7th of May, when it was at length accomplished 
by a pariy of musicians and amateurs in the theatre at the Corinthian 
Gaie. The principal direction of the music was entrusted to Kapell- 
meister Umlauf. The whole house, with the exception of a few hoxes, 
was crammed to suffocation, and what tumultuous shouts of bravo 
burst from them all when Beethoven made his appearance accompanied 
by Umlaif! These shouts of bravo were repeated again and again, 
and tears of joy burst from the eyes of many when they looked upon 
that man, who with a perseverance, firm as steel, had ever followed his 
own proper course ; who had opposed himself like a giant to its age and 
its spirits, that he might establish that which is greatest and noblest in 
art; a man who had renounced all the pleasures, all the enjoyments of 
life, even to the loving and ministering hands of a wife, that he might 
dedicate himself entirely to that God who so powerfully raged within 
him,—a man, alas this was the hardest lot of all! whom fate had 
deprived, by degrees, even of that sense* (hearing) which is indis- 
pensable to the production and enjoyment of musical works, and the 
want of which reduced him to the impossibility of judging whatsoever 
was livingly represented, and of enjoying that which aroused the 
amazement of the hearers, aud excited at once their wonder and their 
delight. But will enquiry show that the genius of music has bestowed 
upon her favourite, riches, so inexhaustible, that all external aids are 
superfluous?+ Are they not friendly spirits who breathe into his spiritual 





* The report that Beethoven was unable to hear anything, not even music, although circu- 
la ted throughout Europe, is byno means correct. When spoken to, it is true, he did not heara 
word unless it was bawled into his ear. But it was very different with respect to music, as is 
clearly shown by the fact, that at the last two performances of his symphonies and masses, he 
and Kapellmeister Umlaiit conducted, and Beethoven marked by his action how the pianos 
and crescendos were to be played. Had Beethoven not endeavoured to extort by force a sharp 
hearing of music throughout, by means of metal ear-trumpets manufactured for him, by im- 
provident mechanics, he would never have reached such a degree of deafness. A friend of bis 
(Mr. Stumpff) has made him a dome of: sounding wood, under which he sits at his piano- 
forte, and which conducts the tone of the whole instrument to him, so that he can now play, 
and can hear its notes as well as the generality of people hear those of a moderately powerful 
instrument. 


+ Had the hearing of Beethoven been the same in his youth, or even in his fourteenth and 
eighteenth year, as it is at present, it may readily be concluded that it would have been 
impossible for him to have composed those novel, rich, noble pieces of instrumentation whith 
distinguish his symphonies from all others. Fortunately for him and for music, however, his 
hearing only began to fail him when he was upwards of forty years of age, and had gained that 
experience of which he stood in need, for the founding and establishing of his system. Had 
Beethoven's sense of hearing been the most perfect which man could boast of, it would still 
have been difficult for him to compose otherwise than as he has done, since he was too rich 
in his own peculiar materials ; and it was one of the immutable principles of his nature, to 
arrange his works not in compliance with demands that were alien, but altogether according 
tohis own feelin 





We know, tab, ow unwillingly old musicians listen to a music which is strange and new to 
them, and how difficult it is for them to accommodate themselves to another style of composi- 
tion than that which is peculiarly their own. ‘ 

That great musical writers have not the least need of an instrument when composing, is 
proved to us by what we know to have been the case with Sebastian Bach » Mozart, Handel, and 
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ear sublime harmonies and noble melodies? Enough that what Beeth- 
oven has hitherto created, grand, beauteous, simple as it is, vanishes be- 
fore the gigantic grandeur which now developes itself. 

The overture was remarkably grand, and beautifully played. It was 
followed by the ‘ Kyrie’ of the mass. No sooner had the first few notes 
been heard, than it was felt how ill the theatre and its secular objects 
accorded with the character of the composition ; yet nothing proved the 
power and truth of this music so completely as the fact, that as long as 
it lasted the audience forgot most entirely where they were, and believed 
themselves in the Temple of God. Nothing of an aria or solo is there 
in it, by which the attention is only led to a voice or to an individual, but 
the effect is that of a quartett which is occasionally converted into a 
chorus, being at the same time accompanied by the orchestra. 

But who can describe the supplicatory, obedient, pure, and holy 
spirit of piety which reigns throughout this Kyrie? who can express the 
feelings to which this earnest, grand, and truly imagined music gives 
rise? how new, how simple, how unconstrained, how holy, how infantine 
isevery note! It required some constraint to remain standing orsitting, 
one felt irresistibly compelled to mingle one’s voice with the voices of 
those praying, and would have held it as a satisfaction to the soul to 
have cast oneself upon one’s knees, and to have sung aloud with them 
‘Christe eleison.’ 

Wherefore could the thousands here assembled alone hear this music ? 
wherefore must years pass away before so high a gratification will be 
anywhere attainable? As the Kyrie was touching and moving, so was the 
‘Credo’ steadfast, sublime and full of power; the bold, strongly expres- 
sive spirit of the chorale (in the manner of Luther’s ‘ Fine feste Burg 
ist unser Gott’) reigns throughout, and with feelings of pride, are we 
sensible of the divinity, and proclaim aloud ‘ Credo in unum Deum.’ 

The third hymn contains the ‘ Dona nobis pacem.’ Many were greatly 
astonished that these words, expressive as they are of prayer and sup- 
plication, should be introduced with the warlike sounds of trumpets and 
kettle-drums ; but must not he who prays for peace have experienced 
how ruinous is discord? and might not the composer have wished to make 
us sensible how great must be the blessings of peace, after long enduring 
troubles and wars of blood ?« 

In this, as well as in the preceding hymns, it is matter of astonishment 
to see how completely Beethoven has adapted his imaginative powers to 
the text, and how he has been enabled to keep down his otherwise rich 
instrumentation, so as not to overpower the vocal parts. 

His first mass showed him to be a great master of sacred composition, 
but this second mass has proved that he can be the greatest that ever 
Was ; and that, moreover, not only from his origiuality, but from that pure, 
holy and submissive spirit, for which he is distinguished above all, and 
which is to be found pervading, not only the whole, but every separate 
portion of his works. 





many others. The admirers of Beethoven's music may therefore rest satisfied with what has 

been said upon this subject, and may venture to hope for yet many noble works from this 

extraordinary genius, 

rr be has here been asserted upon supposition, has since been confirmed by Beethoven 
imself, 
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The fifth piece was a grand symphony ; and now was the hero mounted 
on his war-horse (Schlacht-ross) ; and as he tore along the embattled plain, 
excited the astonishment, the alarm, the joy and admiration of all who 
heard him; who burst out in enthusiastic shouts of delight, when thes 
saw, heard and felt that the musical fire of the poet of sound was not only 
not extinguished, but burst forth stronger than ever. What was then 
heard, had never been heard before ; it is Beethoven the German artist, 
who gained for his country this costly chaplet of victory. 

What can be said of the first allegro of this symphony ? it must be 
heard, before any conception can be obtained of its richness in ideas, 
and how elaborately they have been worked up; what of that adagio 
whose opening sounds like the voices of praying and suppliant angels, 
and the closing of which produces in us the most agreeable frame of 
mind, like to the loveliest beams of the rosy morning? And what of the 
scherzo, in which the most extravagant vivacity and gaiety prevail, which 
seems as if it were never to end, ever turning now to the thema, now 
in some new mode again away from it, in which one may laugh for joy 
and weep for very pleasure, which is as it were inexhaustible in intelli- 
gence, boldness, wit, humour, freedom and knowledge of art ; which now 
passes into a trio, which one would conjure with all one’s power that it 
might never end, but be yet repeated again and again, and which the 
author unrelentingly allows to be absorbed in the following scherzo, 
and so appear no more. 

The last movement of the symphony, the introduction to which is 
written in a very peculiar style, is enriched with Schiller’s song ‘ 7o 
Peace, {Lied on die Freiide) which produces a grand and impressive 
effect. 

To describe one’s ideas and feelings after hearing this music is im- 
possible; both are lost in astonishment and delight: one asks oneself 
whether what one has heard be real; and it is only returning to daily 
affairs of life, when all that has been heard fades not however from the 
ear or from the heart, that one can feel convinced that it is not all a 
dream. 

On the 13th May, the first, the second and the last movements of this 
composition were repeated in the great hall of the Ridotto (Ridoutten 
Saal) ; and at the same time a long and very beautiful Italian terzetto, 
likewise written by Beethoven, was admirably performed—much of the 
other part too of the performance, especially the final chorus of the 
symphony, succeeded better than in the Theatre. 

It would be unjust to conclude without paying the highest and most 
deserved compliments to Kapellmeister Umlaif for his cireumspection 
and zealous love, and for the extraordinary steadiness and precision with 
which he conducted the performance of this difficult music, the time 
and measure of which are continually changing, and which was played 
partly by amateurs. It would be very unjust not to bear the fullest 
testimony to the fact that to him we are in a great measure indebted 
for the perfect success of this music, and for the gratification which it 
afforded, and of which the remembrance among true lovers and judges 
of music will certainly never fade. 

Did Beethoven gain any pecuniary advantage by these performances? 
This may be answered with yea and nay :—at least the public were not 
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to blame; if the case was, that such did not turn out to his benefit, it 
must have been the result of circumstances with which they had nothing 
todo. May the intense admiration, the tumultuous delight, the warm 
aflection and attachment which were so eagerly manifested upon this 
occasion both for his person and his talents, be unto him a recompense! 





MR. JONATHAN GRAY AND ¥ THE MUSICAL WORLD.” 
Hitx ». THE DEAN AND CHAPTER OF YORK. 
* Qui ad pauca respicit, facile pronunciat.” 


WE resume our observations on the letters addressed to us respecting 
the York organ by Mr. Jonathan Gray, one of the attornies for the Dean 
and Chapter. 

The ninth epistle consists of a lively episode, partly written in honour 
of one of our contributors, Mr. Gauntlett, who was called in support of 
the plaintiff's case, and of Mr. Cooper,* a witness for the defence; and 
partly in censure, direct or implied, of ourselves. Mr. Gray expresses 
the surprise he experienced at the length of Mr. Cooper’s cross-exam- 
ination; for which, however, we neither gave instructions, nor can ne 
held tobe responsible. With the usual kindness of friendship, Mr. Gray 
applies to Mr. Cooper a passage from the “ Musical World,” which was 
previously in the situation of a house to let ; and he cites another from 
our columns, which bestows on Mr. Gauntlett the not very extravagant 
praise, ‘‘ that he is to the best of our knowledge and judgment, the 
finest amateur organist of the present day.” The following serious and 
unfounded charge is appended :— 

“From that time, [the period of Mr. Cooper’s examination] to the present, 
there has been scarcely a number of the ‘ Musical World,’ in which Mr. 
Cooper has not been, either directly or indirectly, the subject of attacks, the 
object of which is to lower his professional reputation, and injure his success 
in life.” 

Mr. Gray has been so liberal in his extracts and reminiscences in fa- 
vour of Mr. Cooper, that we should have felt it an additional obligation, 
if he had veritied this accusation by seme examples. We shall see 
presently whether the omission was accidental, or unavoidable. 

The modest sentiments entertained by Mr. Attwood as to his own 
organ-performance, compared with Mr. Cooper’s, present an admirable 
instance of zeal in the cause of a friend, whose 

“ worthy merits known 
Make him quite forget his own.” 





* Mr. Cooper is ae bo Mr. Gray to have said in his evidence, ‘“‘ Knows there is such a 
ett.” 


person as Mr. Gaunt he following copy of a document, the original of which is before 
us, will show that the acquaintance was not of a recent date. ‘ Dec. 30, 1826—Testimonial 
for Mr. Gauntlett. Having heard Mr. Gauntlett perform on the organ, I feel great pleasure 
in saying, that, I consider his abilities, as an organ professor, far above the generality of the 
professors of the present day ; and that he is in an eminent manner, qualified, to undertake 
the duty at any Cathedral, or Parish Church :—having studied under our great veteran organ 
professor—S. Wesley. Y.. ned) GzorGE Cooper—Organist of St. Sepulchre—Snow Hill—; 
and Sub Organist of Hi Majesty's Chapel Royal—St. James.’ 2, Pratt St. Lambeth.” 

This certiticate is more pointed in its eulogy, than correct in its punctuation. The ‘ Musical 
— Mr. Jonathan Gray will perceive, is not alone in its appreciation of Mr. Gauntlett’s 
talents, 
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The talented organist of St. Paul’s did not on this occasion afford a 
solitary example of “ how much easier it is to be generous than just.” 
Possibly the opinion (recorded by Mr. Gray as having been uttered 22 
years agot)would have sensibly surprised Mr.Attwood, ifit had proceeded, 
in his hearing, from any lips but hisown. Indeed we should be affected 
with a similar feeling, if we were to receive the intelligence from any 
other than one of the parties compared. Should Mr. Couper have 
corrected the proofs of Mr. Gray’s publication, he must have blushed at 
finding himself the victim of such “ praise undeserved ;” and suspected 
that “ satire in disguise” was lurking behind. This gentleman deseribes 
himself, in his evidence, as an “ organ surveyor.” He also says, that to 
estimate the cust of the Birmingham organ, he must first ascertain the 
weight of the metal pipes. If he had included in his premises the mea- 
surement of the wooden ones (a labour not wholly superfluous in the at- 
tainment of his object) he would literally arrive at a conclusion (baro- 
metrical) for which his previous collateral occupations eminently qualify 
him. The residuum of this letter is dedicated, without measure or 
value, to Mr. Couper’s beatification. 
“ All our praises why should deans engross ?” 


If the donor, the recipient, and the readers, are satisfied, we have no 
tight, and less inclination, to complain. In passing, we would, how. 
ever, direct the attention of any Chancellor of the Exchequer, whose 
bills may happen to be at a discount, to the propriety of levying a conti- 
bution from gentlemen who may be guilty of the indecorum of praising 
themselves in print, or of fulfilling the golden rule, in that particular, 
towards those who may be willing to return the compliment. The 
amount of the tax should be regulated by the intenseness of the adula- 
tion, and the number of superficial inches it may occupy. We readily 
admit, that our opponent has not sinned on the former head ; nor does 
his commendation of his friends come under the latter, but is, on the 
contrary, both disinterested and gratuitous. 

Mr. Gray thus terminates the letter under notice : 

“Of my friend and brother solicitor, Mr. Gauntlett, any eulogy would be 
superfluous ; he is sufficiently, I do not say unduly, lauded in tie pages of 
the ‘ Musical World ;” but that publication cannot expect ultimately to main. 
tain its reputation, if while it espouses one professional man, it becomes the 
vehicle of spite and animosity aguinst another.” 

We believe, Mr. Gauntlett is not the only amateur organist of emi- 
nence in the legal profession, as Mr. Gray’s friends can testify. But 
let us approach the facts, which refute what we must be allowed to de- 
signate as unjust imputations. On reference to the numbers of our little 
Miscellany, published during the period specified by Mr. Gray, we find 
in the first of them (No. 40) Mr. Cooper’s son is mentioned by usin 
terms of commendation. In No. 42, a correspondent, asks whether Mr. 
Cooper made a specific statement as to a matter of fact affecting the 
plaintiff in this case. In No. 45, Mr. Gray’s friend appears, in our pages, 
in @ garment of his own embroidery; and if he did not become his ap- 





* Mr. Cooper was not deputy organist of St. Paul’s Cathedral in 1815, nor for many years 
after, N’importe! Mr. Kemm was the deputy, and was assisted by Mr. Edward Sturges, the 
present talented organist of the Foundling Cuapel, and formerly of tue choir of the cathedral. 
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parel, is the fault to be ours? He knows, that the passages excluded 
from his writing, in print, on that occasion, about the plaintiff, answered 
to our description of them; and he ought to have remembered that two 
individuals on whom he reflected, “ were entitled to all the privileges 
which the last sanctuary of human failings can confer.” In No. 46 was 
inserted A. B. C.’s reply to Mr. Cooper. It was strictly limited to the 
subject .n debate; and if attentively perused, it will not, we feel as- 
sured, offer any support to Mr. Gray’s thrice repeated charge. Mr. 
Cooper, it is true, deceived himself into the belief, that his antagonist 
would not reappear in the lists; but he must not complain of his own 
want of foresight. In No. 47 the sentence extracted by Mr. Gray ap- 
pears. Itrelated to a fact deposed to in the cause ; but it was not men- 
tioned in connexion with Mr. Cooper’s name. If he, or his friends for 
him, chose to appropriate and circulate it, they, and not ourselves, are 
the authors of its publicity, Even if it had been offensive, which 
it is not, no one would have recognised its application, but those pre- 
viously acquainted with the circumstance. We do not find Mr. Cooper's 
name elsewhere in the “ Musical World ;” but if Mr. Gray will select 
any passages, which, as he considers, sustain his animadversions, we will 
undertake to remove the misapprehension, and tovindicate ourselves from 
the injustice sought to be laid at our door. Indeed we request Mr. Gray 
to point out a solitary instance of the malicious spirit he attributes to 
us. We can, indeed, imayine a case, in which it may be very convenient 
for an individual who has invited the censure he pretends to despise, to 
place it to the score of “ spite and animosity.” We have also taken the 
pains of searching through the “ Musical World,” to see how far the 
numbers which preceded Mr. Gray’s publication, sanction his pleasant 
severity on Mr. Gauntlett. The only editorial praise of our contributor, 
which we have discovered, is the sentence extracted by our adversary, 
and a review of a set of Mr. Gauntlett’s Arrangements. Mr. Cipriani 
Potter, in an article which appeared in our columns on Beethoven, 
glances at Mr. Gauntlett’s ‘ Characteristics’ of the same composer; and 
Mr. Hogarth, in his treatise on the Organ, mentions, among the works 
of other composers, the Arrangements we had noticed. And neither of 
these gentlemen had, we believe, any personal acquaintance with their 
fellow-contributor. 

Do these facts corroborate Mr. Gray’s complaints of our treatment of 
Mr. Cooper, or the obvious meaning of his gentle sarcasm on Mr. 
Gauntlett? We are, however, sincerely convinced, that nothing in life 
is worth a quarrel, which is peculiarly out of place between the cultiva- 
tors of a science, in which harmony should be permanent, and discords 
never left unresolved. 

Our reviewer’s tenth letter speaks with candour and fairness on the 
value of the York organ, without reference to its various changes of posi- 
tion. Mr. Gray writes:— 

“Mr. Gauntlett estimates the value of the organ and case at £3,500. 
without the organist’s fee, which seems likely to be nearer the mark than Dr. 
Camidge’s calculation.”’—(p. 37.) ; 
He proceeds to show that Mr. Hill has received in one shape or other, 
by way of payment, £3,687. 17s. 10d. ; but from which amount he for- 
gets to deduct £250, allowed by the arbitrator for such extra work as 
was within the legal knowledge of the Dean and Chapter, and £187, 
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17s. 10d., paid by the defendants for the freight; which latter sum they 
claimed, before the arbitrator, to be allowed as a set off to the plaintiff's 
demand ; and we understand this resumption of a pretended gift was 
deemed good in law, and that the Dean and Chapter reaped the benefit 
of the outlay in reduction of Mr. Hill’s verdict. If this surmise be cor. 
rect, Mr. Barnewall awarded eight times the sum paid into court by the 
Dean and Chapter, who did not, as Mr. Gray alleges of the plaintiff, 
“ attempt to fritter away this act of generosity ;” for they broke into 
shivers and utterly repudiated a voluntary payment of which Mr. Gray 
unaccountably persists in reserving to them the credit. Our author 
adds :— 

“* the voluntary remission of the gilding, and payment of the freight by the 

Dean and Chapler (!), were concessions, not upon account of any alleged 
loss by the contract, for the plaintiff never complained of any ; but wholly in 
respect to his representations as to the extra work, which he stated became 
necessary, owing to the change in the position of the organ. His letters uniformly 
attributed his loss to this cause, and to this alone.” —(p. 38.) 
And so, in substance, did the case submitted by Mr. Hill to the arbitrator, 
The defendants luckily escaped from most of their presumed respon- 
sibility by the aid of law; and therefore did not feel it incumbent on 
them to take the opinion of the court upon the sine qua non character 
of their corporate seal. 

Mr. Gray thus concludes the chapter under review :— 

“ Mr. Hill’s course has been,—first as an humble suppliant to obtain all 
he could as a boon, without even the whisper of any claim as a matter of 
right ; and then to get in addition, all that the strong arm of law, assisted by 
willing witnesses, might be able to wrench.”’-—(p. 38.) 


We cannot, in our opponent’s strictures, discover any evidence of the 
former branch of this assertion ; and we think the reasons urged by us 
in opposition to it, in our last number, conclusive on the point. The 
imputation on the plaintiff's witnesses presents an easy and not un- 
usual attempt to destroy the weight of adverse testimony. But what 
shall we say of the individual who might have had a ‘ bias in favour of 
the plaintiff,’ and yet appears to have leaned with equal inclination in 
the direction of York Minster? Surely, if he had happened to die in 
the interval between the collation of his evidence by Mr. Gray, and his 
examination before the arbitrator, the Dean and Chapter would have 

, ‘ ordered’ his interment beneath the organ he was subpaenaed to under- 
value ; and attended his obsequies as chief mourners, oppressed with a 
complex feeling of grief and gratitude. We are, however, obliged to 
learn, (and we venture to indulge a hope it is not an every day instancé 
of the ease with which an ecclesiastical body can relieve itself from the 
burthen of an obligation,) that the witness has earned by his fidelity to 
the cause of his employers, a dismissal from his not very lucrative post 
in the cathedral—a shocking omen in regard to any posthumous honours 
he can now anticipate at the hands of his venerable friends. 

Our concluding remarks were ready to go to press; but want of space 
reluctantly compels us to defer their insertion until next week. We 
regret the circumstance, as we had, in our last number, anticipated a 
contrary result. 


Erratum.—{n our former article on this matter, at p. 34,1. 7, for * Whether,” read That. 
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REVIEW. 


‘There is an hour? Cavatina. Words by the late Miss Newton ; composed 
by W. Gutteridge. CovENTRY. 

Tuts is a good song, and although containing little very original, it is indited 

with correct and nice feeling throughout. Mr. Gutteridge has in no point 

shown good taste more, than in his contempt for the long and unmeaning 

symphonies with which so many of our popular songs are tagged ‘fore and 

aft.’ Nothing can be in better keeping with the character of the melody 

than the simple chords with which it concludes. 

‘0! do not forget me.’ Poetry by J. Blake, Esq. ; composed by Thomas 
Mason. NovELtLo. 

WE have already notified that whenever we find the name of an accomplished 

artist upon a composer’s title-page, we shall leave him and his song to shift 

for themselves, reserving our friendly recommendations for such as really 

need them; and we have the Jess scruple in the present instance, as Mr. 

Mason is a person who can in every respect afford to do without them, His 

song is extremely pretty. 

‘ Adieu dear Aurelia.’ Hunting Song. Composed and respectfully dedicated to 
Lord de Tabley, by Mrs. Wright Lacy. Ewer. 

Tuis song is an impromptu, written, as we understand, upon the spur of the 

moment, at a convivial party, and in this light is certainly very creditable to 

the fair improvisatrice, and enables us to augur favourably of the productions 

of her more reflective moments: for, we believe, this is not her first offering 

to the public. 

‘The Adieu. Ballad; composed by T. Blanchard. Coventry. 

THE first two phrases of the melody, although not very new, ure extremely 

pretty; but the song falls off as it proceeds—it wants the sostenuto effect. 

Upon the whole, however, we can recommend it. 

“Tis sweet when far we are parted,’ Ballad; words by Miss Williams ; com- 
posed by Alfred Tull, CRAMER. 

“Tis sweet when far we are parted, an odd title for a sentimental song! 

The melody however is ‘sweet,’ and graceful, but without the semblance of 

originality. For our parts, we would gladly compromise for third or fourth 

rate ideas, provided they were but new. Moreover, the symphonies to this 

song are not conceived in the best taste. 

‘The Hour of Eve? A song; poetry by R. Baker, Esq.; composed by J. 
Greenwood. COVENTRY. 

HERE we have another graceful melody, but still containing Jittle that we 

have not in one shape or another heard before. We can, nevertheless, 

recommend this song to our readers, for it is written with sound judgment 

throughout. 

‘ There is a little modest flower. Composed and dedicated to the Hon. Lady 
Forbes, of Craigievar, by John Ross, of Aberdeen, COVENTRY. 

Mr, Ross appears to have anticipated us in our willingness to compromise 

for original ideas; his song, though not of the first order of beauty, has a 

simple, sweet, and original melody. We sincerely recommend it, and hope 

to mect the author again shortly. 
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CHITCHAT FROM THE CONTINENT. 


Berlin. Mozart’s Birthday (the 30th January) was celebrated by 
a grand Musical Festival, under the direction of the Royal Musical 
Director, Méser, when the Symphony in G minor, and other works of 
this unrivalled artist, were performed. 

The 4th November in the present year, will be the fiftieth anniversary 
of the first appearance of Mozart’s ‘ Don Giovanni,’ which it is proposed 
should be simultaneously performed at all the great theatres in Germany, 
in commemoration of that memorable event in the history of the musi- 
cal art. 

Orleans. The good people of Orleans intend to celebrate the deliver- 
ance of their native city by Joan of Arc, on the anniversary of that 
event, the 8th May next, by a grand Musical Festival under the imme- 
diate direction of Habenek. 

Brussels. M. Fetis, has commenced a series of Historical Concerts 
in this city, which are said to have been very favorably received. 





PROVINCIAL CONCERTS. 


Eprnsurcu, GLAscow, Dumrries.—Miss Clara Novello has taken bene- 
fits at the above places, with great success.—The previous Philharmonic con- 
certs went offmuch to the satisfaction of the subscribers. 

Hairax.—The 65th performance of the Halifax Quarterly Choral Society 
took place last Monday evening; when the greater part of the new oratorio of 
‘St. Paul,’ was performed. ‘The band and chorus consisted of about eighty 
performers: Miss Sykes being principal soprano; Mr, Frobisher, leader; and 
Mr. Sugden double bass. ‘he chorusses generally were given with great 
precision and effect. The favourite pieces appear to be No. 11 ‘O happy 
and blest ;’ and No. 26 ‘ How lovely.’ The chorale ‘Sleepers wake,’ was also 
much admired. The solos were not very effective; with the exception of 
No. 7 ‘Jerusalem,’ which was beautifully sung by Miss Sykes, who was en- 
cored in it. Upon the whole, the attempt was very creditable to the members 
of this Society, who will render more ample justice to this splendid composi- 
tion at their next meeting. —From a Correspondent. 

Birmincuam Concert.—The 39th subscription concert was given on 
Monday evening ; for which Mme, Caradori Allan, Messrs. Bennett and Parry 
junr. were engaged. Caradori sang the ‘Song of the Quail ;’ Bennett, gave 
with much taste, ‘ Vivi tu;’ also ‘The exile’s farewell,’ a ballad of his own; 
and Parry, among other pieces, sang, by desire, a mock Italian Trio, accom- 
panying himself on the piano-forte. 

Reapinc. Mr. Venua’s second “ Matinée musicale,” took place on Mon- 
day 27th March. A very choice selection from Corelli, Handel, Mozart, 
Haydn, Beethoven, Dr. Boyce, Onslow, and Mayseder, was provided, and re- 
ceived the approbation of a full and fashionable audience. Mr. Venua was 
assisted by Messrs. Dando, and the Banisters. The Vocalists were from the 
neighbourhood, with the exception of Mr. Horncastle ; who in Boyce’s air, 
(with chorus) “Softly rise ye Southern breezes,” was accompanied on the 
bassoon by Mr. Palmer. Among the vocal pieces was performed Festa’s Ma- 
drigal ‘ Down in flowery vale,’ arranged by Mr. Venua. 
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‘CONCERTS. 


CLassIcAL CHAMBER ConcerTS.—The fifth of Mr. Mori’s double set took 
place last Priday evening. PartI, Quintett, for two violins, viola, violon- 
cellu, and contra basso, Messrs. Mori, Watts, Tolbecque, Lindley, and 
Dragonetti—Onslow.—Aria, Miss Birch. ‘Jerusalem’ (st. Paul)—Mendels- 
sohu.—Quartett, in F, (Dedicated to Count Razoumofisky,) for two violins, 
viola, and violoncello. Messrs. Mori, Watts, ‘Tolbecque, and Lindley—Bee- 
thoven.—Canzonetta, Miss Masson, ‘ Quando miro quel bel ciglio-—Mozart. 
—Preludio e Fuga, for contra basso and pianoforte. Signor Dragonetti and 
M. Benedict—Sebastian Bach. Parr Il. Terzetto, Miss Birch, Miss 
Masson, and Signor Giubilei. ‘Soave sia il vento’ (Cosi fan Tutti)—Mozart. 
—Grand Sonata Concertante, in A (dedicated to Kreutzer). By particular 
desire. For pianoforte and violin. Madame Dulcken and Mr. Mori—Bee- 
thoven.—Aria, Signor Giubilei, ‘ Madamina il Catalogo’—Mozart.— Quartett, 
in D major, No. 1, op. 4, for two violins, viola, and violoncello. Messrs, Mori, 
Waits, Lolbecque, and Lindley—Mozart, Conductor, Mons. Benedict. We 
must again express our surprize at those of our brethren who call Onslow a 
dry and unimaginative theorist ; for we can scarcely conceive any thing more 
beautiful than the quintett at the head of the above selection. The aria 
from the ‘ Jerusalem,’ and the opening recitative, which we think even finer 
than the air, were most charmingly sung by Miss Birch. It is impossible to 
speak in adequate terms of the prelude and fugue of Sebastian Bach; never 
was such a combination of godlike strength with the most airy playfulness, 
If Sebastian Bach is playful, it is the playfulness of lightning : much to our 
disappointment it was not encored, Blagrove’s audience, in better taste, 
encored with enthusiasm a fugue, which, with all its beauty, was scarcely 
equal to the one of this evening. ‘The other prominent performance of the 
evening, was Beethoven’s grand concertante sonata in A minor. Whata fine 
Salvator Rosa-like dash has the first movement! The theme with variations, 
again, has probably never been surpassed for its deep and voluptuous beauty. 
Mr. Mort’s playing was inimitable, especially in the well known variation in the 
second movement; and Madame Dulcken was as crisp, and brilliant, and 
unerring as ever. Miss Masson, who sang with a fine conception of its 
beauties the aria by Mozart, was encored; and Signor Giubilei was greatly 
and most deservedly applauded in our favourite, ‘ Madamina.’ The room was 
too full. 

QuarteTT ConcERTS.—The third concert of the series, comprising a selec- 
tion of distinguished excellence was performed on Thursday, the 30th ult., to 
avery crowded auditory. ‘Ihe following is the programme. Part 1.—Quar- 
tett in D major (No. 10), for two violins, viola, and violoncello—Messrs. 
Blagrove, Gattie, Dando, and Lucas: Mozart.--Ballad, ‘ Gretchen am Spin- 
rade,’ trom Gothe’s ‘ Faust,—Madame Caradori Allan: Schubert.—Prelude 
and fugue in E major, piano-forte and double bass—Mr. Cipriani Potter, and 
Mr. Howell: Sebastian Bach.—Aria, ‘ Zeffiretti,’—Madame Caradori Allau: 
(Idomeneo) Mozart.—Quartett in F major, op. 59 (dedicated to Count Razou- 
unotisky,) for two violins, viola, and violoncello—Messrs, Blagrove, Gattie, 
Dando, and Lucas: Beethoven.—Part 11.—Trio in G major, (op. 1) for two 
violins, viola, and violoncello— Messrs. Cipriani Potter, Blagrove, and Lucas: 
Beethoven.—Komance, ‘ The post horn,’—Madame Caradori Allan: Kreut- 
zer.—Quartett in C major (op. 29) for two violins, viola, and violoncello 
(first time of performance in this country)—Messrs. Blagrove, Gattie, Dando, 
and Lucas: Spohr. 

‘The two favourite pieces of the evening, evidently appeared to be the pre- 
lude and fugue of Sebastian Bach, and the trioof Beethoven. The former, to 
our infinite gratification, was vehemently encored throughout the whole room. 
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To witness so marked an improvement in the taste of our English audiences, 
that they shall evince a real predilection for this style of music, is truly en. 
couraging. The repetition, however, was demanded almost as much in compli- 
ment to the performance, as to the composition itself; for it was indeed most 
admirable. Nothing we conceive could be more beautiful than Mr. Potter's 
playing; so clear, so equal, so finished, and so true to the style of his author, 
Mr. Howell, too, must not be forgotten in the award of praise ; both his tone 
and execution were excellent. 

It was one indication of Beethoven’s impetuosity of character, that he should 
have manifested so marked a prejudice against his early compositions, and 
which we believe is upon record ; but, although this is partly to be attributed 
to that wayward mode of his, it chiefly resulted from an innate consciousness 
of the immense capabilities of the science. Mozart, it will be remembered, 
vented his grief, that he should be ready to dic at the time when he began to 
perceive the prospect that his genius had opened to him. ‘I am now about to 
die, (said he), when I begin to see what I can really do!” This from the author 
of the Jupiter Symphony, the Don Giovanni, and the Requiem! But to re- 
turn to Beethoven, and the trio which opened the 2nd act of the present con- 
cert; how replete with melody it is! what strength and clearness of design ! 
how brilliant and playful the scherzo and the last movement! We always 
come upon a scherzo of Beethoven’s with the same confidence that we do an 
adagio by Haydn. We should prefer hearing the Razoumoffsky quartett again, 
as also that of Spohr, before we venture a decided opinion ; of the latter more 
especially we feel uncertain ; for, its being placed at the close of a very long con- 
cert, our attention was already fatigued, and then disturbed by the moving away 
of the audience. Kreutzer’s romance is extremely pretty, but the encore it 
obtained, was perhaps, rather due to Mad. Caradori’s exquisite performance 
of it. 

PHILHARMONIC SociETy.—the third concert took place on Monday, and 
the following is the programme of the performance. Act I. Sinfonia in A 
(No. 7), Beethoven; Air, Mr. Balfe, ‘Tears of Sorrow,’ (The Crucifixion,) 
Spohr ; Adagio and Allegro, Clarinet, Mr. Willman, Weber; Scena, Mrs, 
Wood, £ Si, lo sento,’ (Faust) Spohr ; Overture (MS.) ‘ Cymbeline’ (first time 
of performance), Potter. Act Il. Sinfonia (in G minor), Mozart; Cantata, 
Miss Masson, ‘ Ombra del caro bene, Haydn; Quartetto (ia F, Op. 80,) two 
violins, viola, and violoncello, Messrs. Loder, Watts, Tolbecque, and Lindley, 
Haydn; Terzetto, Mrs. Wood, Miss Masson, and Mr. Balfe, ‘ Esci, omai,’ 
(Le Nozze di Figaro,) Mozart; Overture, ‘Lodoiska,’ Cherubini. Leader, 
Mr. Mori.—Conductor, Mr. Potter. 

The sinfonia overflows with the brilliant traits of its author’s genius,—so 
much joyous and exhilirating melody, so many noble points bursting on the 
delighted ear in sudden splendour, that no wonder its termination was hailed 
with an overwhelming burst of applause. The slow movement, so beautiful 
in its treatment and solemn in its character, was called for again with a stur- 
diness that at length compelled the gentlemen of the orchestra, to recollect 
they were performing for the gratification of others as well as for their own. 
There is a deep tone of feeling in the song in E flat from the new oratorio of 
Spohr, which is enhanced by the loveliness of the instrumental accompaniments. 
Mr. Balfe sang it correctly although coldly. The solo of Weber requires the 
skill of the most accomplished mechanist and the mind of a musician to 
execute. In refined delicacy and exquisite feeling Willman was all that 
could be desired. As usual, the upper A flat proved a poser, but the heat of the 
room might plead his excuse. Mrs. Wood delivered Spohr’s grand scena with 
a strength and energy almost such as to remind us of Malibran and her aston- 
ishing tours de force. Her powerful voice, extensive in compass and varying 
in the character of its delivery, appeared to great advantage in a song abound- 
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ing with the most terrific difficulties. Mr. Potter’s new overture is cleverly 
instrumented, and was wonderfully well performed. As a composition, if it 
can lay no high claim to great imagination, it is yet characterized by much 
ingenuity. Mozart's symphony in G minor, is of the six, our favourite, and 
tosay a word upon its merits or its performance by the Philharmonic band 
would be to ‘paint the lily.” We mention it only that those who heard it like 
ourselves may luxuriate in a remembrance of its loveliness. Miss Masson 
sang very chastely and with perfect good taste the song of Haydn, but it is too 
extended in its form to meet with general approbation. The quartett was per- 
jormed without a blemish, and richly merited the rapturous approbation with 
which it was greeted at its conclusion, The trio from the finale of the first 
act of Figaro followed, and proved another gem. It was sung in an able man- 
ner. Cherubini’s overture is one of those extraordinary and unrivalled pro- 
ductions which will live for ever, and it was magnificently performed. The 
concert was throughout a very fine performance. Mr. Ribas succeeds Mr. 
Nicholson: and the choral symphony of Beethoven (No. 9) is announced for 
the next concert ! 





MUSICAL LECTURES, 


Lonpon INsTITUTION.—The interest attending the series of lectures on the 
rise and progress of Ecclesiastical Music, delivered by Mr. Gauntlett at this 
institution, has brought together an audience as numerous and as close 
wedged together as in the recollection of the oldest subscriber was ever 
witnessed. ‘The third lecture was delivered on Thursday the 30th ultimo. 
We can only subjoin the programme, which included the epochs of Monte- 
verde, Carissimi, and Alessandro Scarlatti. Their compositions brought 
under notice the modifications effected in church music at the periods these 
compositions flourished, and the gradual departure from the church modes. 
The state of the Roman, Venetian, and English schools formed the other part 
of the lecture. The choir consisted of those distinguished vocalists, Miss 
Birch, Master W. Coward, Master J. Coward, Messrs. Hawkins, Francis, 
Horncastle, ‘Turle, Bradbury, J.O. Atkins, and J. B. Sale. The illustrations 
consisted of the following twelve compositions, Part of a Miserere, Allegri; 
Trio, ‘Surgamus,’ Carissimi ; Duet, ‘ Cantando,’ Clari; Quartett and Chorus 
‘Agnus Dei,’ Caldara; Duet, ‘ Qual anelante,’ Marcello ; Chorus, ‘ Paratum 
est,’ Colonna; Full anthem, ‘ Sing we merrily,’ Child; Anthem, ‘ Not unto 
us,’ Lawes and Farrant ; Quartett, ‘I will arise,’ Creighton; Anthem, solo, 
duet, and chorus, ‘They that go down to the sea in ships,’ Purcell ; Quartett 
and Chorus from the anthem ‘Thy word is a lantern,’ Purcell ; Verse and full 
Authem, ‘ My beloved spake,’ Purcell. The trio of Carissimi sung by Messrs. 
Hawkins, Horncastle, and J. B. Sule; the duet by Clari, sung by Miss Birch, 
and Master J. Coward; and that of Marcello, sung by Miss Birch and Mr. 
Horncastle, were severally very delightfully performed and warmly received. 
The choral movements went off also with great spirit; those of Caldara and 
Colonna proved very effective. But the gems of the evening were the anthems 
of Purcell, ‘‘They that go down to the sea,’ and ‘ My beloved spake.” Mr 
Atkins sang the introductory solo, a solo of most extraordinary difficulty, 
embracing the compass of more than two octaves, in a manner few could 
equal, none excel. Mr. Francis sang the duet which followed with Mr. Atkins, 
and no composition could receive greater justice. The anthem ‘ My beloved 
spake,’ was the favourite anthem of the composer, and it is certainly the out- 
pourings of inspiration frum beginning to end. ‘The words, taken from the 
Song of Solomon, are such as to preclude its performance in the cathedral, and 
Mr. Gauntlett has the thanks of the musical public for introducing so lovely 
& specimen of Purcell’s wonderful genius to their notice. Messrs. Hawkins, 
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Horncastle, Bradbury, and J. O. Atkins, sang the verse movements in ex- 
quisite taste ; and the sublime changes of the harmony at the words “ and the 
voice of the turtle is heard in our land,” were rendered most intelligible by q 
decided and musician-like intonation. Mr. Gauntlett presided at the organ, 





THEATRES. 


ITaLtaN OrERA.—Donizetti’s opera of Belisario was performed here for 
the first time in this country on Saturday evening. From the reception it met 
with, however, we cannot anticipate that it will long maintain its ground, 
Th2 story issoon told. Belisario, returning from twenty years’ campaigning 
in Italy, is suspected by his spouse (Antonina) of having at his departure 
caused his infant son to be put to death upon the predictions of a soothsayer, 
She determines to be revenged on her husband, who by means of a forged 
paper is convicted of high treason, and sentenced to lose his sight and be 
banished. The sentence is executed, and in the second act the hero accord. 
ingly appears blind. Passing the Grecian camp in his way into exile during 
a successful attack of the barbarians, he is placed in a chariot and carried into 
the midst of the conflict; his presence re-animates the soldiers, and turns 
the fortune of the day. The barbarians are consequently repulsed, but the 
hero is mortally wounded. Among the prisoners whom he had brought from 
Italy, is a youth who turns out to be his son, who had contrived to escape from 
his executioners. Belisario dies, and Antonina too late repents her treachery, 
We do not wish to be reckoned among the wholesale depreciators of Donizetti's 
music. On the contrary, we think it at times exhibits a strength of 
purpose, which it would be well, were it to occur oftener. But the present 
opera, we suspect, will never rank among his successful efforts. As far asa 
single hearing enabled us to judge, we thought it the weakest we ever heard 
by that writer. Mozart died at the age of six-and-thirty, and left the world 
six operas. Donizetti is, we believe, just turned forty, and has written nearly 
Jifty.. The wonder therefore is perhaps less, that, under such circumstances 
he should repeat himself or any body else, than that he should be able to find 
ideas of any kind. Among the best things in the opera is the quartett in the 
second act. The choral music is also, some of it, pretty spirited. The chorus 
of peasants (or warriors, we know not by what name to call them) begins 
well, but falls off in the sequel. The concerted pieces too in the last act 
emit some occasional sparks. Giannoni’s aria, which was encored, is smooth 
and graceful, and would be listened to with much pleasure, had it any thing 
like orginality to recommend it. There are one or two pretty marches played 
by the military bands on the stage, and here we fear must terminate our cata- 
logue of good things to be found in the opera. The signs of disapprobation, 
though not very noisy, were pretty unequivocal. The stomach of an opera 
audience can take a strong dose of bombast and commonplace; aye, and 
relish it too; but the symptoms of revulsion were not to be misunderstood. We 
remember hearing a lady remark with a feeling of deep respect for the esti- 
mation in which Mozart was held at the Italian Opera, that the Don Giovanni 
was done once every season. There, reader, Mozart once every season!! 
Who, after that, can complain of Donizetti and his fifty operas, occupying 
more of the season than they ought to do; for observe, sixes in fifty will 
go cight times and two over—here therefore is a clear majority of 8 tol 
against Mozart; and so no more needs be said upon the matter. 

The singing, take it altogether, was not much above mediocrity. Midlle. 
De’Angioli is a pretty and interesting looking girl, and performed the part of 
the hero’s daughter with grace and vivacity, but she wants the physical power 
to fill such an arena as that of the Italian Opera. The same remark will, 
we suspect, apply to the new bass Signor Inchindi, but we must hear more 
of this gentleman. Mad. Giannoni sang the above mentioned Aria very 
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sweetly. It appears that Grisi, &c. are come; so, hey for a brilliant 
season ! 

Drury Lane. Mrs. Wood made her reappearance at this theatre on Friday 
evening last in the part of ‘‘ Amina,” in “ La Sonnambula,’ to one of the largest 
audiences we ever remember to have seen in this theatre. It was as numerous 
as on the first night of ‘* Fair Rosamond ;” and in short reminded us of old 
times, When Kean used to come out in a new character. We heartily con- 
gratulate the lady upon the reception she met with on the oecasion; it was 
most unequivocal—most cordial. Several minutes elapsed before she could 
euter upon the character, and her delivery of the first song was succeeded by 
areiteration of enthusiasm. This manifestation on the part of the public to- 
wards an old favourite, is every way gratifying, and Mrs. Wood is a deserving 
favourite ; for, to the highest order of talent as a musician, she has joined an 
undeviating punctuality in her professional duties, Another circumstance 
upon the occasion of Mrs. Wood’s reappearance, was also especially pleasing 
tous; and that was, the marked improvement that has taken place in her 
voice and general appearance, since we heard her a few years ago. The for- 
mer may perhaps betray a little tendency to thinness inthe highest notes; but 
it has decidedly increased in volume, and, unless we are deceived, its extent 
remains unimpaired. Her style of singing the whole of Monday evening was 
that of a consummate mistress of her art ; and assuredly no native singer could 
execute with the same velocity, as well as neatness, the ornamental passages 
she was incessantly pouring forth. These were, it is true, too frequently ex- 
cessive; but allowance must be made for the desire to produce an instantan- 
eous impression with the majority of her audience, whom she knew not to be 
the most refined judges of true taste and discretion. We are not prepared to 
bestow very high praise upon her performance of the part: compared with 
her singing, it was unequal—nevertheless, more than respectable. As an es- 
pecial favour too, we would request a little more precision, with regard to 
time in her singing. Mrs. Wood had never reached her present popularity 
ifshe had always evinced the same disregard to punctuality in the ‘Time’ 
ofher engagements, At the conclusion of the opera, she was summoned, and 
again congratulated by the whole audience. 

Miss Betts performed the part of Lisa with her accustomed correctness, and 
Mr. Wilson was excellent in that of Elvino. He not only mitigated the 
brutality of the character, but sang the whole of his music with a manly feel- 
ing, and wholly divested of affectation. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

Roya Society oF Musictans.—The 99th anniversary festival of this ex- 
cellent society will be celebrated on Friday next at the Freemason’s Hall. 
Besides marches by Haydn and Winter, a grand one, composed expressly for 
the institution by Bishop, will be performed by artists of the first eminence. 
Neukomm’s septetto will also be played; Blagrove will perform a solo, and 
Moscheles will execute some of Scarlatti’s lessons, &c.: these will be varied by 
some fine glees and madrigals, sung by a strong choir of vocalists. 

To OrGanists.—The situation of organist of St. Mark’s church, Penton- 
ville, is again vacant. Those of the new church, Blackheath, and the church 
at Henley, are also vacant, unless very recently filled up. 

SPITALFIELDS’ CauRCH.—T he appointment of orzanist to this large church 
is vacant: the organ is very fine, the salary fifty pounds, and the parishioners 
uppear resolved to elect a good performer. 

THE New Cnapet, Gray’s Inn Roap.—Mr. Mortimer opened this chapel 
last Sunday. The organ is an old instrument, repaired and enlarged by Gray, 
but Mr. Pyne, the clever organist, has not so good a field for the display of his 
abilities, as he had when at St. Mark’s. 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
A DOUBLE LETTER, charged 1s.3d. has been refused this week. We mention the circum. 
stance, for the purpose of drawing the attention of the correspondent who sent it. 
Erratum.—In the Review last week, Mr. E. Loper’s song should have been entitlej 
‘ Ten years ago ;” and the name of its publisher is Mr. Z. T. PurnDay. 


Operas, Concerts, Sc. for the ensuing week. 


Saturday, 8th..... — Theatre, I Puritani. 
..Second Societa Armonica, King’s 
Drury Lane, Opera, Mrs. Wood. 
- Ribas’ Concert, Hanover Square, | Evening. 

. Last Quartett Concert, Hanover Square Rooms. 


Monday, 10th . 
Tuesday, llth ... 
Wednesday, } shee 
Thursday, 13th. 
Friday, 14th ..... I Royal Society of M 


- King’s Theatre. 


Drury Lane, Mrs. Wood. 
heatre. 


» Hall, Evening. 
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WEEKLY List oF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


PIANO-FORTE. 
Bennett’s Chorusses, Piano-forte 

or Organ. No. 12, “ O return 

unto him’? ..... ccccoce ++..-CHAPPELL 
Burgmiiller. Galop Brill. op. 1] LonsDALe 

Les plaisirs du jeune age METZLER 
Czerny (C.) Souvenir de Zampa, 
Vara. ..ccceee cccccece GBORGE 
Theme from Ditto, Ditto Ditto 
—————. Les Essentielles. *A Ma. 
nual for Young Performers, op. 
+++» D?ALMAINE 
School for the Virtuosi, 

op. 365 . tee Cc 
Cachoucha’ “Dance, from Beny- 

owsky, arrd. by N. C. Bochsa D’ALMAINE 
Kalliwoda. Galopades célébres, 

No.2. ecccccee WER 
Kuhlau (FE. ) Three Rondos, intro- 

ducing popular Airs . D’ ALMAINE 
—— (Edwin) Zephyr, Rondo, 

- Ditto 
M asia (James) Select Studies for 

Piano-forte. Introductory Prac- 

tice to Beethoven, Cramer, Field, 

Hummel, &c. 

Quadrilles. Les Graces, selected 

from French Airs. Miss E 

Purser . occccece ce FKORGR 
Musard’s charactéristique METZLER 
— (T.G.) Trois Petits Mor- 

D’ ALMAINE 
caer ( L, ) cs i Esperance,” Air 
et Vars. Album des Pianistes 
de premiére force, No. 36 . WessEL 
Voc 
How senate woman — Song, 
oodso +...» MASON 
T first loved thee, ‘Allen. “Ballad. - ALDRIDGE 
Kalliwuda. When, ah when wilt 
thou return ..... veoeee WESSEL 
Rise, my song.... 
Amid the wood 
Kind chance; at last [ can impart. 

Duet in The Postilion ........CHAPPELL 
O sing to me, Norah. Irish Bal- 

lad, F.N. Crouch 
O dearest, why turn thee away. 

Ballad, Molioy ALDRIDGE 
Poor Norah! Ballad, T. H. Wilson Dean 
She stood upon the lofty tower. 

Recit. and Air, E. Ed + ++eeGEORGE 
The Sylphid’s Song, Fenoulhet..OxLiivizr 
Well.a-way. Ballad, Hon. Mrs. 

Blackwood .......00+ 
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Ye scenes of my childhood. Mrs. 
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r OL.ivier 
FOREIGN. VOCAL. 
Donizetti. Ecco il pegno, Aria, 
Guitar Accompt. 
Forde’s 3 Italian Cavatinas, Voice, 
Flute, and Piano-forte ........Cocxs 
Marliani. Stanca di a combat- 
tere, Aria. . ALDRIDGE 
Ricci. Cosi nuova “nel misteri, 
Cavatina . ° sicecne evguleen 
— Per scacciar la sua mestizia, 
Duetto ........ D 
Versar Potra. Guitar ‘Accompt. 
Brandan ... ee eceee LONSDALE 
Vaccaj. Mia vita, mio bene. Du- 
CHO ..ceeee 


“SAC 
Crotch (Dr.) Duets for Organ or 
Piano-forte. Sing unto God. 
(Judas Maccabeus.) Fallen is 
the foe. (Ditto.) Ye sons of 
Israel, (Joshua.)......e0..e00° 
Sacred Airs from Mozart, Haydn, 
&c. for Piano-forte, with Flute 
and Violoncello — . 
H. Callcott ...........0+000++LONSDALE 
OLIN. 
Reinagle (A. R.) Sth Set of ‘Three 
Airs, with Vars. for Amateur 
Performers .........0+0+0+0++GEORGE 
GUITAR. 
Introd. and Brill. Vars. on “ La 
Pologne n'est pas encore per- 
due.” Szezepanowski ......JOHANNING 
P| E. 


FLU 
Keller (C.) 2 Grand Duos for vee 
Flutes, op. 39, 40 
MISCELLANEUUS. 
Cachoucha Dance in Beniowsky, 
arranged for Harp and Piano- 
forte. Mazzinghi sueavekes -D°ALMAINE 


Crouch. “ Vivitu," Anna Bolena, 
Violoncello and Piano-forte .... CHAPPELL 

Rimbault. Overture, Otello. Ac- 
compt. (ad lib.) Flute, Violin, 
Violoncello .... 

Sedlatzek. Souvenir a Malibran, 
favourite Melodies from ‘ [f 
Montecchi,” No. 1. Flute and 
Piano-forte .. +++. WESSEL 

Walch, Militar Music, ‘Set 23. .Drrro 

Worzischek and Merk. Grand 
Rondo, Piano-forte and Violon- 
cello, op.8....... ccccccccccees DITTO 
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